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This must be rare photo indeed, showing the Golden Orb Weaver, Nephila, both male and female 
on the web (the male is tiny, just above the female). The pair was photographed at the end of April 
this year (see Fred Watts’ article on page 9 of this issue). 
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Honeyeaters in the Blue Mallee 
Author: Pam Land 


On a crisp late autumn morning at the end of 
May, with the frost heavy on the ground and 
the car windows all iced up, I decided to rise 
early and spend the morning watching 
honeyeaters. 

You see, we were holidaying in the Whipstick 
(just north of Bendigo) and the Blue Mallee 
(Eucalyptus polybractea) seemed to be 
flowering more abundantly than ever before. I 
chose a spot amongst Blue Mallee about one 
and a half metres high which was harvested 
some years ago. There were a few taller 
mallees along the edge of the track, and some 
old (much taller) mallees dotted at the far end of 
my patch. 

There were honeyeaters everywhere! Their 
calling and the whirring of their wings 
surrounded me. Every tree had a limb shaking 
as the birds worked through them. 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters were the dominant 
birds that morning, and with their constant 
sharp chirps, they were the most noticeable. 
They, and the Red Wattlebirds, scolding 
raucously, spent much time and energy trying 
to “escort” the other birds away! Their efforts 
seemed unnecessary, since there was enough 
food for all that day, but their precision flying 
under and through the mallee scrub was great 
to watch. However when a small flock of 
Musk Lorikeets landed in one of the taller 
mallees, the harassing of the wattlebirds went 
unnoticed: the lorikeets fed at their leisure and 
with much chattering. The Tawny-crowned 
Honeyeaters were also easy to spot with their 
habit of sitting at the top of shrubs and calling 
with their unmistakable song. 

With most of the Blue Mallee around me being 
fairly low, it was no neck-breaking task to 
obtain excellent views of the many different 
honeyeaters enjoying the feast. White-naped 
Honeyeaters stood out with their “Persil-white” 
breasts catching the early morning sun, but I 
found I needed to look carefully - the Fuscous, 
Singing, Yellow and White-plumed and the 
Yellow-faced Honeyeaters were hard to pick as 
they all darted quickly from tree to tree. Once 


they settled to feed it was easier to see their 
features more clearly. On many occasions they 
were so close that my binoculars were 
unnecessary. 

A Spotted Pardalote came by too, her rich 
colours accentuated like a beautiful jewel in the 
brilliant sunshine. I was also thrilled to see 
several Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters, two Black- 
chinned Honeyeaters and a couple of Fuscous 
Honeyeaters dipping and diving together in and 
out of a puddle on the track and enjoying their 
early morning bath. They had a great time, and 
then spent quite a while preening in nearby 
branches. 

Several Noisy Miners flew into one of the 
larger mallees, announcing their arrival, as they 
do, but on this day they were definitely out- 
numbered and didn’t stay long. Eastern 
Rosellas came and went too, and a lone Crested 
Bellbird called from a tall dead eucalypt nearby. 
Everywhere I looked there were birds flitting 
about and branches quivering in the frenzy of 
feeding all about me. 

The White-eared Honeyeaters were less 
numerous than some of the others and came 
through singly with their strong familiar call, 
and the Brown-headed Honeyeaters visited, as 
usual, in a large chattering flock to feed in the 
crown of one of the taller Blue Mallees. The 
Black-chinned Honeyeaters also mostly fed in 
the higher trees, although some did come into 
the lower scrub. Then, as the Brown-headed 
Honeyeaters flew off, half a dozen Purple- 
crowned Lorikeets came to their tree and it was 
great to watch them swinging and scrambling 
about as they enjoyed the prolific florescence of 
the Blue Mallee. 

There was a constant coming and going, as I 
stood there, warmly clad, in the mallee scrub 
with so many different birds all around me. I 
was amazed by this frenzied activity and 
enthralled by the loveliness of it all. 

In the three hours that I stood amongst the 
birds that morning I saw hundreds of 
honeyeaters (thirteen species) and several other 
birds as well. The Blue Mallee provided a real 
haven for the honeyeaters, and in turn, for me. 
I went back for a repeat performance the 
following morning and was not disappointed! 


N.B. Another note from Pam arrived in the 
mail some weeks after this letter: 


On July 13th, at the same spot, some of the 
Blue Mallee was still flowering. We were very 
fortunate to see a pair of Swift Parrots feeding 
in it. The parrots were only about 1.5 to 2 
metres from the ground, that is, right at eye 
level, and we were able to watch them from 2.5 
to 3 metres away for almost ten minutes. 

It was a fabulous sighting at 9.30am, in good 
light. We felt most fortunate to be able to see 
the parrots so clearly. They were feeding on 
lerps and blossoms. 


Also, as a matter of interest, we saw a Gilberts 
Whistler in the Grey Box/Yellow Gum 
woodland not far from the Blue Mallee spot. 
The Whistler was foraging on the ground. 


Did anyone else think that the Blue Mallee 
flowered more than usual this year? It certainly 
seemed to us that it did. 


2nd VFNCA Skills Workshop and 
VFNCA Spring Campout, Rowsley 
29 September - 5 October 1997 


There are still places available for the Full 
Workshop and for the Spring Camp-out 
Weekend Component which caters for 
naturalists unable to participate during the 
week. The full workshop period of Monday 
29 September to Sunday 5 October is now 
being organised as follows: 


a) 4pm Monday to 4pm Friday will be the main 
skills-developing component of the workshop. 
b) 4pm Friday to Sunday afternoon will take 
the form of participatory presentations on 
Friday evening, and field trips on Saturday- 
Sunday which will provide opportunities for 
those who have been at the Monday-Friday 
workshop sessions to extend and apply their 
experience in some new locations, but which 
will also provide the usual excursion 
opportunities for the naturalists who will be 
attending for their Spring Camp-out. 


Prices for the weekend campout are $ 80.- for 
adult accommodation/meals & full program 
participation ($ 60.- for full-time students). 
Non-participating adults (accommodation/meals 
only) cost $ 60.-. 

Please ring Rod Orr for details (54 435668) 


The Genus Correa 
Author: Tom Patullo 


The genus Correa is a member of the family 
Rutaceae, indigenous to the South Eastern 
states including Queensland, New South 
Wales, Victoria, Tasmania and South Australia. 
Mostly a low-growing shrub one to two metres 
high, one variety grows to five metres, the 
Mountain Correa, C. lawrenciana, while, at the 
other end of the scale, we have Correa 
decumbens, a low growing plant. 

There are ten to twelve species and a number of 
cultivars both natural and contrived. 
Propagated mostly from cuttings although 
naturally it must propagate by seed, hence the 
cultivars. 

The genus all bear tubular, bell-shaped flowers 
with one exception, Correa alba, having white, 
open flowers with four petals. 


This species has flowers that are not in the 
form of a tubular bell but just a four petalled 


white flower. It favours proximity to 
seascapes. (from Costermans 1983) : 


Generally the species have one to one and a 
half inch long bell-like flowers, are coloured 
yellow, green, red, pink and combinations of 


‘these colours. The combination is usually a 


green or yellow skirt at the lower end of the red 
bell. 

During my wanderings in the bush the Correa 
has always been my favourite flower and I 
have always been intrigued by the fact hat in 
every different locality we found it, Correa 
reflexa always appeared to be slightly different, 
thus we would say the Grampians Correa, the 


Brisbane Ranges Correa, the Gippsland Correa 
and so on. 

A wonderful bird attractive flower, especially 
to the Eastern Spinebills, who would 
frequently demonstrate their ability to hover, an 
ability rare among Australian birds. They 
insert their long, curved beak and brush-like 
tongue to extract the nectar from the tubular 
bell-like flower. 

Being a member of the Rutaceae family it is 
therefore related to the common lemon, 
likewise the Bendigo Waxflower, Boronias and 
so on. The large family Rutaceae has, I 
believe, some eleven hundred species. 

The Bendigo area is not really well-endowed 
with Correa species, there being only two 
varieties in our area. Correa glabra, which 
likes creek banks and moist places and has a 
green square-shaped bell flower, and the 
Common Correa, C. reflexa, occurring in the 
enclosure of the Spring Gully Reservoir and 
again in the Whipstick, generally a nicely 
shaped shrub up to one and a half metres high, 
and yellow flowers. On occasions I have seen 
the ground underneath the plant just a yellow 
carpet of fallen bloom. I am sorry to say that, 
as far as I know, we have no red varieties 
naturally growing in our area. How nice it 
would be to be able to go out into our bush and 
view a beautiful bright red flower or a greenish 
yellow skirted flower, but alas there are none 
that I know of. I would think that the nearest 
red-flowered Correa would be the Ridge Road 
at Malmsbury - Elphinstone or the Brisbane 
Ranges on the road to Geelong. I know of a 
beautiful specimen there which to see in full 
bloom is a beautiful sight. 

There was a good demonstration of the 
variations in Correa reflexa at the Bendigo 
Native Plant Group’s native plant show last 
year. There must have been close to a dozen 
specimens of Correa reflexa on show all having 
slightly different features. 

Correas make great garden specimens, they are 
easily propagated from cuttings and will thrive 
in a great variety of soils. As well as the true 
species, there are a number of cultivars which 
in many cases are just as beautiful as the true 
species. One that I bring to mind is Correa 
“Mannii’, which covers itself with beautiful 
bright red bells, which contrast with dark green 


glossy leaves. Another beautiful cultivar is 
Correa pulchella, a small bush thickly foliaged 
with small grey-green leaves, carrying perfectly 
shaped pink bells with prominent stamens 
loaded with yellow pollen. I am admiring a 
spray of C. pulchella from our garden as I 
write. 

I recently acquired still another cultivar from 
the Wesley Street Nursery, this plant I believe 
originated from the Canberra Native Gardens. 
While still a small plant, still in a pot, it had 
several dusky pink flowers on it. Quite evident 
from the flower form it was easily seen that one 
parent was Correa alba, the only white Correa. 
This Correa does not have a tubular bell-like 
flower but a plain four-petalled flower. The 
species favours the sea front. While Correa 
alba differs from the other species in being the 
only white flower among the Correas, there is 
another variety which also differs being the 
only one in which the bell-like flowers stand 
upright instead of hanging down. It is a 
ground-hugging plant with long stamens, 
longer than usual. 


Correa decumbens 
As the name suggests, a low growing plant that 
is different to the other species in the genus in 
that it carries its long thin bells with long 
stamens, red with green tips, upright on the 
bush. Originates in South Australia. 

(From Wrigley and Fagg 1979) 


Other species that I know of would be Chefs 
Cap Correa, Correa baeuerlenii. It has longish 
leaves and green bell-shaped flowers with a 
unique shaped calyx which gives flowers the 
appearance of a Chef’s cap. 


Correa baeuerlenii, Chef’s Cap Correa 
Originating in N.S.W., it has lanceolate leaves, 
green bell-shaped flowers with a unique calyx 
which gives the flower the appearance of a 
Chef’s Cap. (from Wrigley and Fagg 1979) 


There are others than those I have mentioned 
that I am not familiar with, the book says there 
are ten true species in the genus with a number 
of cultivars both naturally occurring and 
contrived. 

Most Correas are winter-flowering. 

Correas are generally easily cultivated 
succeeding as they do in many different 
varieties of soils, generally accepting partial 
shade. 

A very beautiful species which would grace 
any native garden. 


References: 

- Costerman, L. 1983. Native Trees and 
Shrubs of South-Eastern Australia. 

Sydney: Weldon Publ. Co. 

- Wrigley, J.W. and Fagg, M.- 1979. 
Australian Native Plants. Sydney: W. Collins 
Publishing Co. 


Acacia genistifolia, Spreading Wattle 
(Photographer: I. Flecknoe-Brown) 


Spreading Wattle - a winter portrait 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


The Spreading Wattle, Acacia genistifolia, has 
been marvellous this year. It gives the bleak 
winter forest such beauty with its pale flowers 
against the dark background. There are some 
reports of birds feeding on this species but it is 
not known whether the birds were after insects 
or pollen or nectar. In 1995 Chris Nancarrow 
netted inflorescences of this wattle to exclude 
birds or insects in order to determine its 
pollinating agent(s). His experiments showed 
that even though A. genistifolia possesses 
some of the features of bird-pollinated flowers 
(e.g. staggered flowering over a long period of 
time), birds were not major pollinators but 
insects were. He observed Honey Bees near 
the flowers and found pollen on insects of the 
orders Diptera, Coleoptera, Hymenoptera and 
Lepidoptera. 

In that year, the flowering of this wattle was 
not profuse (as plants may have been 
recovering from the previous year’s drought) 
and there was a also a distinct lack of birds. 

It will be hard to find another student as 
dedicated as Chris to follow this up. 

For those of you who know Chris, he is now 
putting all his energy into his PhD studies at 
Wollongong. 


July General Meeting 
Speaker: Gary Gibson 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


An earthquake is the motion that is produced 
when stress within the earth builds up over a 
long period of time until it eventually exceeds 
the strength of the rock which then fails 
producing a break along a fault. 

Gary Gibson 


Many of us rarely think of earthquakes, 
perhaps because in Australia only one 
earthquake event in 5-10 years can be felt 
(whereas in areas of Papua New Guinea, one 
may be felt every 1-2 weeks!) 

However one earthquake will be remembered 
by many Australians for a long time to come, 
the one that struck Newcastle in December 
1989. It was the second most expensive 
earthquake for that decade (the most expensive 
one being in San Francisco) with 1500 million 
dollars worth of damage done (and thirteen 
lives lost). This earthquake was of magnitude 
5.6 on the Richter scale, relatively small really. 
Why then did it cause so much damage? 

The world’s better known earthquake regions 
are along the edges of tectonic plates, and these 
“inter-plate earthquakes’ occur at depths of 50- 
100 km even up to 700km. Australia which is 
all contained in part of one tectonic plate has 
only ‘intra-plate earthquakes’ and these are 
much shallower and thus more readily felt on 
the surface. Thus a relatively weak earthquake 
of 5.6 magnitude in a build-up area like 
Newcastle can cause enormous damage. This 
particular earthquake occurred only 12km 
beneath the surface but many Australian 
earthquakes happen at even shallower depths. 


How can the location and depth of an 
earthquake be determined? 

Seismographs located in the vicinity of an 
earthquake can be used to approximate the 
distance to the epicentre of an earthquake. This 
is done by measuring the time delay between 
the P-wave (the sound wave) which always 
arrives first at the instrument and the S-wave 
(the shear-wave) which is the actual movement 
of the ground. This delay between the two 


waves (in seconds) is multiplied by 8 to give, 
very roughly, the distance (in km) to the 
epicentre. To then find the actual location of 
the epicentre, the data from two or three 
seismographs is combined by drawing spheres 
of the appropriate radii about the locations of 
the seismographs. If data is available from 
only two seismographs, the intercepts of the 
two radii give the location approximately if the 
earthquake was relatively shallow. In this case 
a seismograph is placed right on top of the 
location of the intercept and if another 
earthquake follows, the depth can be accurately 
determined from the delay of the two waves. 


Australia is more or less covered with a 
network of seismographs and earthquake 
frequencies are mapped from their outputs. 
However all such maps suffer from the fact that 
more earthquakes are recorded in areas with 
more seismographs and a lack of earthquakes 
on such a map may be also a lack of 
seismographs stations rather than due to a lack 
of seismic activity. 


Almost all of Australia’s earthquakes are the 
result of horizontal stresses, two blocks 
pushing against each other, until enough 
energy is built up to produce a new fault or 
activate an existing fault. The resulting 
movement is one side of the fault rising in 
relation to the other, producing characteristic 
scarps in the landscape. Once a fault is 
produced, the next earthquake is very likely to 
happen along this fault as it is weaker than the 
surrounding rock. 

There are no faults running through Bendigo 
itself, the nearest ones are on the way to 
Goornong and near Muckleford. A very 
obvious one is the Rowsley fault north of the 
Brisbane Ranges (on the way to Ballarat). A 
map of faulting in Victoria shows close parallel 
lines in a north-easterly direction, but some 
faults run across this general pattern. 


~ In Victoria earthquakes often come in swarms, 


of magnitudes up to 3.5, just enough to be felt. 
A swarm consists of many small 
earthquakeswhich may follow one major event 
and last for many years. 


The largest Australian earthquake in the last 


few decades (actually three separate events of — 


magnitude 6.3-6.9) occurred at Tennant Creek 
in January 1988. Here a 35 km long fault 
ruptured and resulted in a 1.2m uplifting of one 
side. As the ground was very sandy the scarp 
eroded very quickly but when mapping the 
fault researchers were helped by a definite, thin 
line of dead trees along the fault. The roots of 
these trees had been disturbed by the earth 
movement and they had died within a week in 
the very dry environment. To measure the 
intensity of the event along the affected area, 
scientist used the number of termite nests that 
had been overthrown. All this happened on the 
bicentennial weekend and, due to festivities 
planned in Darwin, the major concern was a 
gas pipe in the area which carried gas there. 
The gas pipe was dug up immediately and was 
found to have buckled and telescoped into itself 
because overall the ground it laid over had 
become shorter. The damaged sections were 
replaced but the area has been affected by a 
swarm of smaller earthquakes since and the 
integrity of this pipe is an ongoing concern. 


An interesting fact is that earthquakes can be 
induced by human activity such as the building 
of adam. They are not caused by the dam but 
their occurrence is sped up. One such example 
is the Thomson Dam near Melbourne which 
was build between 1975 and 1984 as a drought 
water supply for Melbourne. It has a capacity 
of about 1km3 of water and filling was 
complete in 1990. Historically, few 
earthquakes were recorded in the area but they 
began to appear more frequently in 1983, 
mostly at shallow depths of >10km. In 1986, 
three to four earthquakes were recorded per 
week, apparently this is quite normal (!). The 
biggest of these was of magnitude 3. Between 
1988 and 1992 the earthquakes occurred deeper 
and less frequently, this trend continued 
between 1993 and 1996 with earthquakes 
occurring deeper still, one was of magnitude 5 
in September 1996. It is expected that 
eventually the site will quieten down and return 
to its ‘normal’ state. 

Water loss during this active seismic period is 
apparently negligible. 


Earthquake research is all computerised these 
days as we found out when a beep came from 
Dr Gibson’s belt at about 8pm. This only told 
him hat the recorders were working o.k. but 
information about earthquakes can be obtained 
from this little machine any time of the day or 
night. Within hours of an important-looking 
event, researchers can have seismographs on 
the spot to learn more about what has just 
happened. Seismographs these days are not 
the drum recorder things we are used to seeing. 
They are digital machines, quite boring looking 
we were told. Dr Gibson’s Research Centre at 
RMIT has kept two of the old drum recorders 
because every time anybody comes to do a 
story on earthquakes, they want to film these 
old instruments rather than the modernised 
versions. So the public still believes 
earthquakes are measured with pens drawing 
traces on revolving drums. I suppose they 
have a certain romance attached to them. I 
found this quite amusing and will look out for 
it next time I see a report on the television. 


Dr Gibson left several publications with the 
Club. If anyone is interested in reading more 
about this topic, please contact me and I will 
send out copies. The titles are: 


- Gibson, Garry. ‘An Introduction to Victorian 
Seismology’ (unpublished report?). 


- Gibson, Garry (1995). Earthquake hazard in 
Australia. In: Acceptable Risks for Major 
Infrastructure. Heinrich & Fell (eds) Balkema, 
Rotterdam. 


- Gibson, G.; Peck, W. and McPherson, G. 
(1996). “An Earthquake rapid response system 
operating in South-eastern Australia’. 11th 
World Conference on _ Earth-quake 
Engineering, Acapulco, Mexico June 23-28, 
1996 


- ‘Earthquake Awareness for Australians’. 

A pamphlet mainly about the Newcastle 
earthquake, what risks exist in’ Australia and 
how to prepare for and act during an 
earthquake 


Female Nephilas at Inglewood 
Author: Fred Watts 


After reading Tom Patullo’s informative article 
concerning the Golden Orb Weaver Nephila in 
the April issue of Whirrakee, I decided to 
search for these spiders close to home, here in 
Inglewood and found four large-bodied 
females at their webs. 
As time went by and after frequent 
observations of all four, eventually one female 
disappeared, and the egg sac could not be 
found; another had disappeared, but completed 
an egg sac in a shrub close to the web; a third 
may have completed an egg sac that could not 
~ be found, but it or another spider was back in 
the web with a much reduced body and now 
May 10th, three weeks later, its body has 
become enlarged again. 


poe 


Female Nephila constructing her egg 
sac. Inglewood, 30th April 1997. 


The female spider nearest to home was found at 
about 9am on 30th April to be constructing her 
egg sac, it was close to the web but higher in 
the bull mallee. I obtained some photos but had 
to leave the site until late that afternoon when 
the egg sac was completed with camouflage 
while the female was nowhere to be seen.. All 
the webs were left intact. 


As Tom writes it does seem that most if not all 
females complete their egg laying and die. 
Another mystery is where are the females in the 
months before breeding commences, I have 
never found a female except in a web in the 
autumn. 


The egg sac completed and decorated 
the same day. (Photographer: Fred Watts) 


Two Interesting Little Spiders 
Author: Tom Patullo 


There are two interesting little spiders that can 
be found in our area, although they are not very 
often seen. I refer to the two spiders who both 
make their homes in eucalypt leaves, namely 
the Leaf-curling Spider and the Leaf Box 
Spider. 

I would say that both these little chaps would 
belong the non-orb weaving variety. The Leaf 
Box Spider weaves no web at all, depending 
entirely on the tent-like structure it makes out of 
a gum leaf. I have tried many times to fold a 
gum leaf the same as the spider does but have 
not been successful. It completely baffles me 
how a small spider can fold a gum leaf in such 
a way. So much for his house. 

But how does it catch its food? There is no 
sign of any silken threads about the structure 
which may be used to trap even the smallest 
insect. 

I have seen the spider, a completely white, flat 
spider with a pair of front legs which are longer 
than its other legs. This makes me think they 
are so to enable it to reach out and grab an 
insect which may approach it. This is further 
suggested by the position the spider adopts 
while waiting for its prey. 

Its tent-like structure is so designed that there is 
a very small shallow space across the front of 
the tent where the spider lurks, hidden from all 
sides except just inside this shallow strip. It 
can only be seen by bringing the structure to 
eye-level and peering in, where its two 
prominent front legs may be seen ‘at the 
ready’, for any small insect, perhaps looking 
for a place to shelter, when “zap” go those 
front legs, and the spider has secured its first 
course of its dinner. 

The above is purely assumption on my part, 
but no other method of obtaining its food is 
apparent, and I have not yet been lucky enough 
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to have seen it in action. Perhaps we may look 
at our ‘Editors’ Note’ in last month’s 
Whirrakee, where my assumptions for the 
Death’s Head Spider were confirmed. This 
explanation may also apply to the Leaf Box 
Spider. So, next time you are walking through 
low eucalypt foliage, your attention may be 
drawn to a strange leaf, examine it closely, it 
may be a Leaf Box Spider’s. 

A more common occurrence in our area is the 
Leaf-curling Spider. A curled leaf, apparently 
hanging in mid-air, deserves closer inspection. 
You may find that it is suspended by a system 
of silken threads. This is your clue to a Leaf- 
curling Spider. Look closely in the curl of the 
leaf and you will probably find the spider itself. 
Probably not much of the spider will be visible. 
Although I mention silken threads there is no 
likeness to an orb or cartwheel, just an 
arrangement of threads to support the curled 
leaf in mid-air. No suggestion of a snare. 

The first question that occurs to the enquiring 
mind: How can a small spider curl the leaf in 
such a fashion? and again - how can it catch its 
food? There appear to be no easy clues to 
answer these queries. 

Although the spider itself remains practically 
hidden in its curled leaf home, I can see no way 
in which it could suddenly grab an insect on 
close approach. I have never seen this spider 
away from its curled leaf home. Perhaps if I 
had done so something may have suggested a 
solution, however as it is I must wait for 
someone more experienced than I to enlighten 
us on the habits of the Leaf-curler. 

Perhaps we can get a clue as to how a small 
spider can curl a gum leaf in such a manner in 
an article Bob Allen wrote for the Bendigo 
Field Naturalist Vol. 2, No.3, May 1969 and I 
quote: “How does a tiny spider bend a leaf 
fifty times larger than itself? .Perhaps slow 
pressure like a soft mushroom forcing its way 
up through the hard ground. One silken thread 
after another, pulling a little tighter each time, 


until the leaf is bent up sufficiently to seal 
down with: silk.” 

Do we realise that if all the secrets of nature 
were easy to solve, like the puzzle, once solved 
loses its interest...so would it be with nature. 


Phonognatha graeffei, Leaf-curling Spider. 
Adult females are 8mm long, adult males 5mm. 
(from: Walker & Milledge 1992) 


Editors’ Note: 

Simon-Brunet (1994) suggests that the Leaf- 
curling Spiders (Phonognatha spp.) do have 
snares but that, unlike the snares of the Golden 
Orb-weaving Spiders, the wheel webs of these 
Spiders are frequently replaced. The leaf that 
serves as hiding place, shelter, dining room 
and nursery is hoisted up from the ground by 
the spider's own pulley system. Walker and 
Milledge (1992) report that snail shells and old 
bus tickets are sometimes used instead of 
leaves. 


References: Simon-Brunet, B. (1994). The 
Silken Web. Sydney: Reed Books 

Walker, K.L. and Milledge, G.A. (1992). 
Spiders commonly found in Melbourne and 
surrounding regions. Melbourne: Royal 
Society of Victoria. 
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News from the Bendigo Field 
Naturalist Club Garden Development 
Group 

Author: Barbara Chmielewska 


Our next working bees will be at 
10am Sunday 24 August and 
10am Sunday 14 September 1997. 


All members please come to help, also 


please collect newspapers for 


mulching. 

On the 24 August we will be mulching 
and on the 14 September we will be 
planting. 

Hopefully the weather will be good. 


On Friday 13 June we had a Garden 
Development Committee meeting to discuss 
further working plans for this year. We have 
been informed that the Council has decided that 
garden paths are not a good idea, because not 
many people would use them. The Council 
also decided to leave grass between High Street 
and the building as a lawn in keeping with the 
building. There will be a wooden demarcation 
between the lawn and our indigenous garden. 


The Garden Development Committee decided 
to work on the area between the wooden 
demarcation and the existing indigenous 
garden. Before our working bee the area will 
be sprayed by John with Zero and Anthony 
will arrange for rotary hoeing and the 
demarcation to be put in place. Plants will be 
selected by Elaine to supplement the existing 
garden. 


A lot of work was done by the members to 
water, weed and replant the existing garden. 
Just imagine how beautiful it will be in a few 
years time. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the club receives a number of 
newsletters and magazines: some by 
subscription and some in exchange for 
Whirrakee. These are available from the 
Club library. 


NATURE Australia(Aust. Museum) 
Winter 1997 


"Whales in the Freezer" by Peter Gill points 
out that it has long been accepted that 
Whales migrate away from Antarctica during 
the harsh winter months but the first mid- 
winter marine science cruise by ANARE has 
found otherwise. 


"Numbats on a Junk Food Diet" by Tony 
Friend details how this endangered species 
has adapted to life on a very poor diet. The 
availability of its termite food varies with 
time of day and with season, and Numbats 
time their breeding season accordingly. 


"Going, Going, Dugong" by Helene Marsh 
reveals the threat to the future of these 
gentle mammals which depend on inshore 
seagrass beds for their survival. This makes 
them vulnerable to the activities of people in 
our northern coastal areas. 


Regular features in this issue: 


Rare and Endangered: a rare forest dweller, 
the Tingle Tailflower. 


Wild Foods: on Stradbroke Island. 


The Backyard Naturalist: the House Mouse - 
a most successful introduction! 


**e KKK K * 


HABITAT(ACF) 
Vol. 25 No. 3 June 


"Oceans: Big Blue Looming?’ by Mark 
Horstmann points out Australia's new 
obligations to care for a marine area nearly 
twice the size of our continent. Well 
researched policies are vital to its future. 


"The Kimberley at the Crossroads" by Tim 
Fisher reports that "one of Australia's last 
great natural regions is threatened by poor 
pastoral practice and the rapid development 


of tourism, mining and_ intensive 
agriculture." 
"World-Class Forests vs World-Scale 


Woodchipping" by Geoff Law expresses 
concern that the Tasmanian Regional Forest 
Agreement currently being negotiated will 
deliver a "blank cheque" to the 
woodchippers. 


*e KK EK 


Also received recently: 


*The Bird Observer(BOCA) 
June 1997 No. 775 


"Penguin Summer" - Sub-Antarctic penguins 
on southern Australian beaches. 


"Tree Martins" describes competition for 
roosting hollows. 


"Holiday in Southern California" - Los 


Angeles and nearby areas. 


"On the Esplanade” - a report from Cairns. 


*Castlemaine Naturalist(CFNC) June 1997 
*Newsheet(Ballarat FNC) June 1997 
*Geelong Naturalist(GFNC) June 1997 


*eERKHK HE HE 


Books 
Author: Stan Pelczynski 


A Book for Children: 


Kathie Atkinson - “Life in a Rotten Log”; Allen 
& Unwin, $ 16.95 


The book photographically portrays a story of 
forest regeneration, from the fall of a tree, to 
the emergence of a new seedling. The 
photographs capture the important roles of 
mammals, birds, insects, fungi and reptiles in 
the functioning of a diverse community 

(Ecos 78, p.18) 


Research Reports on: 
Nature Conservation on Pastoral Properties 


Papers presented at three workshops held as 
part of the CSIRO’s Division of Wildlife and 
Ecology research since 1984, have been 
published in three volumes - 

1. Nature Conservation 1: The Roles of 
Remnants of Native Vegetation and Nature 
Conservation 

2. Nature Conservation 2: the Role of 
Corridors 

3. Nature Conservation 3: the Reconstruction 
of Fragmented Ecosystems: Global and 
Regional Perspectives 


An overview of the last publication is in Ecos 
78, pp.31-33. Of particular importance is the 
editors’ of the last volume, Prof. Paul Ehrlich, 
Dr Richard Hobbs and Dr Denis Saunders, 
view that the commonly held belief that humans 
exist apart from other organisms needs to 
change, and be replaced by one which 
acknowledges that humans are part of 
ecological processes and that there are limits to 
the changes natural systems can tolerate - 
precisely the view arrived at by Australia’s 
indigenous people prior to European invasion 
of their lands (see Whirrakee, v.17, no.8, 
p.11) 
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More Books... 
From a leaflet of CSIRO publications: 


Fungi of Australia Series 


The Fungi of Australia is a major new initiative 
for the Australian Biological Resources Study. 
The series will describe all the indigenous and 
naturalised organisms considered ‘fungi’ by the 
International Code of Botanical Nomenclature. 


The number of species present in Australia is 
estimated to be over 250 000, of which only 
about five percent have previously been 
described. The Fungi of Australia sets out to 
document all Australian fungi and to provide 
the basis to conservation, biological diversity, 
the environment and biotechnology. 


The Fungi of Australia Series will be an 
essential text for professional and amateur 
mycologists, biogeographers, ecologists, 
botanists, environmental consultants and 
conservationists. 


Volume 1A 

Introduction - Classification 
1996, 435pp., colour illust. 

$ 69.95 hardcover 0 643 05802 8 
$ 54.95 softcover 0 643 05889 3 


Volume 1B 

Inotrduction - Fungi in the Enviornment 
1996, 405pp., colour illust. 

$ 69.95 hardcover 0 643 05935 0 
$54.95 softcover 0 643 05936 9 


Volume 2A deals with the Basidiomycota while 
Volume 2B will deal with the rest of that group 
and the Ascomycota. Prices are as above. 


Mosses and Liverworts of Rainforest 
in Tasmania and _  South-eastern 
Australia 

Authors: S.J.Jarman & B.A.Fuhrer 

1995, 144pp. colour illust. 

$ 24.95 softcover 0 643 05685 8 


Rainforest Fungi of Tasmania and 
South-east Australia 

Authors: B.A.Fuhrer & R.Robinson 

1992, 95pp. colour illust. 

$ 24.95 softcover 643 053115 


Diary 


The General, Bird Observers Group and 
Mammal Survey Group meetings are held at the 
Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, Old 
High Street, Golden Square, unless otherwise 
indicated. 


Speaker Syllabus for 1997 General 
Meetings 


13 AUGUST Natural History in 
Croajingolong National Park. East Gippsland, 
Victoria. 


Speaker: 


10 SEPTEMBER 
Annual General Meeting 
x To be announced 


Bob Semmens 


8 OCTOBER Botanic Gardens or 
Antarctic Natural History 

Speaker: Dr Moors, Director, Melbourne 
Botanic Gardens 


12 NOVEMBER 
Eltham Copper Butterfly 

Tr: Rob Price, Fauna Officer, 
Department of Natural Resources and 
Environment. 


10 DECEMBER (Christmas dinner) 


Other Events 
August 24 and September 14, 10am 
Working Bee of BEFNC Garden Group 


(see page 11) 
September 6/7 
Wildflower Show (part of ‘Spring in the 
Bendigo Bush’ program). This show was 
fantastic last year and it is, again, put on 
jointly by the Bendigo Native Plant Group and 
the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club. 
September 12 . 
The Bendigo Native Plant Group will be 
addressed by Leon Costermans. The location 
is not known yet but will be publicised in 
Whirrakee closer to the date. 


Excursions ; 
The assembly point for excursions is outside 
the Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, 
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Old High Street, Golden Square, unless 
otherwise specified. Full-day Excursions 
normally commence at 10am. 

Please check details (or any changes) in the 
Whirrakee for the month of the excursion. 


AUGUST EXCURSION 


Date: Sunday, August 17 

Length: Half day 

Leaders: Anthony Sheean 

Meeting Place: 

At Clubrooms in Golden Square at 2.00pm. 
Please note that the meeting time is 2.00pm not 
1.00pm as in the last few months. 

Location: O’Keefe Trail, Junortoun 
Activities: 

- Birds, Plants 

- Walk along a short section 

- Visit to the Flora Reserve off Bennetts Road 
What to bring: 

- Warm clothing, raincoat 

- Good walking shoes or boots 

- Afternoon tea 

- Binoculars, field guides 


Bird Observers Group 


Friday, August 1, 7.30pm 

Michael Clarke from LaTrobe University, 
Zoology Department will talk about social and 
anti-social behaviour of miners (Manorina 
spp.) especially Noisy and Bell. 

Bird of the Night: Australasian Grebe 


Friday, September 5, 7:30pm 

Russell Traynor will give a talk on artificial 
nest boxes. Annual General Meeting. 

Bird of the Night: White-throated Tree-creeper 


Friday, October 3, 7:30pm 

Jack McErlain will show a video on local and 
northern Australian birds. 

Bird of the Night: White-plumed Honeyeater 


Friday, November 7, 7:30pm 
Ray Wallace will speak about waders. 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as 
follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 
for supper. This small amount is used to 
reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 


